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Plant Trees as War-service Memorials Trees for Street and Highway Planting 


No community in New York State 
should allow its war-service record 


to be forgotten or misprized. In | 
the pleasant immediate task of wel- | 
coming our returning soldiers, the , 


need of permanent memorials to 
their heroic achievement ought not 
to be overlooked. 

Unfortunately the task is in some 


ways unprecedented. The war was | 


fought on distant soil, and we can 
not, as has hitherto been our prac- 


tice, dot our land with monuments | 
on famous battlefields or carve in- , 
scriptions on historic buildings. Any | 


memorial must, therefore, be sym- 
bolic, and in the search for a true 
symbol, there has been practical 


agreement on the tree, as a true | 


symbol of that democracy to save | 
| trees will serve as an artistic and 


which the war was fought. 

The forests and woods of France 
saved France and the world in 1914. 
They resisted the supreme efforts of 
the invader by affording the French 
strong points of resistance and cun- 
ning places of concealment. In all 
the four years of war that followed, 
they fought ever more skilfully—in 
the air under the leadership of 
Flight Officers Spruce and Walnut 
—on the sea under Admirals Oak 
and Fir—in every trench that they 
supported and made livable —in 
every rifle—on every bridge, road, 
boat, railroad embankment and mili- 
tary encampment. 

It was not by some caprice of 
chance that France was rich in this 
prime requisite of war. For many 
years the communes and govern- 
ment of France had been busy plant- 
ing and caring for these tree com- 
munities. Never in history was 
there visualized a plainer lesson for 
all generations to learn than this of 


plazas, church and school yards and | 
home grounds and in other places. | 


They will stand as a constant ex- 
pression to the people of America of 
the love of freedom, light and life 
for which our soldiers offered their 
lives and their services. As they 


| grow and expand, with their | 


branches reaching upward toward 
heaven, they will speak daily of the 
growing and expanding life which 
they protect. Whatever other forms 
of memorial are decided on, there- 
fore, nothing can be more appro- 
priate than treeplanting. 

“Markers and monuments of 


bronze and stone doubtless will be | 


erected in many places. This will 
not prevent the carrying out of the 
tree-planting idea. In most cases 


needed setting to be used in con- 
junction with some other memorial. 
If an arch or building is erected, 
trees can be arranged at appropriate 
distances around it or used along 
avenues and roads leading to it. 

“It seems, however, as if the serv- 
ice and the sacrifice of America’s 
sons in this great war call for some- 
thing more significant, something 
different from the customary marble 
and bronze. There are many rea- 
sons why trees are most appropriate 
memorials for these men. It was 
the trees of France which played a 


large part in helping to hold and 


finally drive back the Hunnish 
hordes. France sacrificed her for- 
ests, as she did her sons, that right 
and justice might prevail. In this 
connection both the sentimental and 
the practical value of tree planting 
must be recognized, for it is helping 
to make up for the awful losses of 
devastation at the same time that it 


Second district: 
tricts, Friday, April 18th. 
Third district: 


Such trees increase the value of property as well as the charm of the highway 


Arbor Day 


In accordance with the requirements of law, and under the authoriza- 
tion given me by statute, the following dates are proclaimed for the 
observation of Arbor Day this year: 
: Long Island and the counties of southeastern New York, 
including the counties of Putnam and Dutchess, Friday, April 11th. 

All of the State not included in the first and third dis- | 


Northern New York, including the counties of Warren, 
Hamilton, Herkimer, Lewis, Jefferson, St Lawrence, Franklin, Clinton and 
Essex, and the Catskill region in the counties of Ulster, Delaware and 
Greene, Friday, April 25th. 
If in any school the dates above announced should fall within a vaca- 
tion period, such school should observe Arbor Day during either the pre- | 
ceding or the following week. 
The lessons which may be brought out by the observance of Arbor Day 
are, perhaps, more important and more numerous this year than ever. 





The selection of trees for street | almost any soil in the State. Its 


and highway planting should be | 


guided by a few fundamental con- 


siderations of such qualities as har- | 
diness, adaptiveness, ornamental and | 


shading value, immunity from at- 
tacks of insect pests and tree 
diseases, habits of growth and 


length of life. Among the trees | 


recommended by the State College 
of Forestry for street and highway 
planting are the following: 

1 Oriental sycamore, or plane tree. 
Not so hardy as the native sycamore, 
but will do well in the southern part 
of the State. It is adaptive to a wide 
range of soils and is one of the few 
trees that grows well when planted 
in an opening made in a paved side- 
walk. It makes the most luxuriant | 
growth in a shady loam soil. It is | 
not attacked seriously by insects and 
is not subject to fungus disease. The 
oriental sycamore is one of the few 
trees that combine rapid growth 
with long life. It is easily trans- 


| planted. 


2 Norway maple. This is by far 
the best of all maples for street 
planting. It is very hardy and is 
adapted to any soil and situation. 
It is nearly free from insect pests 
and diseases. 

3 American elm. The elm adapts 
itself to a great variety of soils al- 


| though it prefers a rich, moist soil 


such as is found in meadows and 


| along banks of streams. There is said 


to be no tree that approaches the 
ideal so nearly as does the American 
elm. It is extremely hardy, but is 


subject to serious injury by many | 


insects. The elm is better suited for 
towns, villages and rural highways 
than for the cities. 


foliage resembles that of the elm. 
It grows slowly, but is vigorous, 
long-lived and‘free from very serious 
diseases. 

13 Tulip tree, or whitewood. This 
magnificent shade tree is well 
| adapted for rural highways, where 
there is a deep, rich soil and plenty 
of space. It is, however, rather sub- 
ject to scale and other insects and is 


| transplanted with difficulty. 


14 Thornless honey locust. This 
locust is a vigorous, hardy tree that 


| resists smoke and gas well. It 


adapts itself to a wide variety of 
soils and is especially suitable for 
planting in sandy soils where few 
other trees will grow, but should 
have full sunlight. It is fairly free 
from insect attack. 

15 Sugar maple. ‘The sugar maple 
is better adapted for street planting 
in villages and on rural roadways 
than in cities. It endures cold wea- 
ther, but should have good soil and 
freedom from dust and smoke. 

16 Sweet gum. This beautiful, 
symmetrical tree grows best in a 
moist, rich soil. It is comparatively 
free from insect and fungus attack. 

17 Ailanthus, or tree of Heaven. 
The greatest value of this tree is its 
ability to thrive in the most adverse 
conditions for the growth, such as 
barren soil, dust-laden and smoke- 
filled air and paved surroundings. 
It is attractive when young, but be- 
comes straggly with age. 


Objectionable Species 
1 Silver maple. Rapid growing, 
but its weak branches are easily 
broken by storms and it is subject to 
serious injuring by pests and fungi. 


| is a living, growing memorial. The very great part played by the forests of France in more than once 4 European linden, or lime tree. 

“It was due to the careful planting | Checking the onrush of the German armies; the large amount of war | This is a moisture-loving tree, but 

| and conservation which had been | materials made from wood ; and the problems of reforestration in the devas- | will grow in a variety of soils. It is a 

_ practiced by the French for many | tated areas of France are all interesting subjects emphasized by the war | hardy and rapid growing tree, but is 

| years previous to the war that, | and the conclusion of hostilities. not free from diseases or attacks of 
There is, however, one peculiarly fitting way by which the schools can | insects. 


| when the time came, her forests | 
| observe Arbor Day this year. There has been much talk and many sugges- 5 Crimean linden. This is the best 


| were able to supply the vast quanti- | 
ties of wood which was needed by | tions relative to fitting memorials to our soldiers who have taken part in | of the lindens for street planting. 
the Allies for a thousand purposes. | the great war and shared in the victory; but no suggestion seems to have | ]¢ js extremely hardy and will grow 
This should be a great lesson to the | met with greater approval than that trees be planted in the home communi- | jn nearly any soil. Its leaves are 

| United States. Its forests constitute | ties. It is suggested that the schools can well follow out this plan by | thick and leathery and withstand 
one of its greatest sources of wealth | planting, either on the school grounds or along the highways and road- | wel] the dust of roadways. 
and depletion must be overcome by | ways, one tree in honor of each former pupil of the school who served his | 6 Pin oak. The pin oak is an ex- 
new planting.”—American Forestry, | country in the war. This Department urges the schools, so far as possible, | otes tb no dy tree, and is not 


March ror1o0 | to cooperate in this movement. City streets without trees 


Sentinels by the wayside 
Tuomas E. FINEGAN 


the supreme value of conservation | 
of the forest. 

France and her forests have paid | 
the price of victory. Her northern 
forests have been destroyed by 
countless tons of explosives, and by 
the unleashed rage of the invader. | 
Twenty years’ supply has been cut | 
in other forests of France for war 
uses. Except for the protection of 
certain watersheds little remains of 
the great forest resources of France. 

American foresters and woods- 
men felled and prepared much of 
this lumber for war uses. The tenth 
and twentieth regiments of engi- 
neers-foresters rendered this service, 
for the forests of America were too 
far distant to render adequate and 
effective aid. American forests 
were, of course, conscripted for the 
building of cantonments, for ship- 
building, for airplane construction, | 
but they suffered little in compari- 
son with the forests of France. 

The suggestion that trees be 
adopted as the fittest war memorials 
is then a natural one, and one that is 
urged by the American Forestry 
Association. 





Correct method of tree planting 
in paved sidewalk 


Plan Commended by Mr Taft 


One fitting and appropriate mem- 
orial to our soldier dead would be 


rows of fine trees planted along the | 


great through highways of the vari- 


| ous states. They will stand there | 
for many generations to come and | 
keep fresh in the minds of all pass- | 
ers-by the heroic deeds of those | 


young Americans who gave their 


| lives that freedom and justice and | 
| truth might not perish from the 





Trees make the village street more attractive 





A treeless highway 


troubled to any extent by insects. 
It prefers a moist soil, but will grow 
satisfactorily in drier soils such as 
may be found along streets and road- | 
ways. 

7 Red oak. This hardy oak is 
probably the best for general street 
planting. It grows rapidly, makes 
a beautiful tree, and is not exacting 
as to the kind of soil. It is compar- 
atively free from insect enemies. 


8 Scarlet oak. The scarlet oak re- | 


quires a rather dry, well-drained soil. 


| It is hardy and long lived and should | 
be more commonly used for street | 


| planting. 


2 Box elder. Rapid growing, but 





is a scraggly tree badly infested by 
insects. —Ft-siroaht-incver-be pieced 


along streets. 

3 Sycamore maple. Very inferior 

to the Norway maple for street 
| planting. 
| 4 Horse chestnut. A beautiful tree 
| in spring but not desirable for street 

| planting. It is untidy, is attacked by 
| insects and fungi and soon becomes 
| so weakened as to be a source of 
| danger to the public. 

5 Hardy catalpa. Has ungainly 
branches and produces foliage and 
fruit that constantly fall to the 
ground. 

6 Carolina poplar. This very rapid 
grower is useful as a temporary 
shade tree, but is not desirable as a 
permanent street tree in cities or 
villages. 





If the French had had no forests 
| at the outbreak of the war, France 
| would be devastated today, and the 
nations of middle Europe feasting 
in the halls of Paris.—J. V”. Touney, 


9 American white ash. This is the | Director Yale School of Forestry 
best of our native ash trees for street 
planting. It grows best in low, 


“Whatever memorial is erected to | 
honor the American soldiers and | earth. I most heartily commend | 
sailors should be, in every sense, | the plan.—William Howard Taft 
worthy of the deeds they performed. : ; di bj licht | 
This means, for one thing, that it | | along public highways may be | moist soils, and is subject to slig | 
should be of lasting value, just as | The following poem was written by | briefly summarized as follows: 8 Roadside trees invite tourists to | insect drainage. 
the results of the victory they won | Sergeant Joyce Kilmer, of the 165th | 1 Roadside trees enhance the | travel over the highway and in- 10 Red maple. 
will be an enduring blessing to the | U. S. infantry, who died in France in | value of adjacent land on account of | crease the pride of the people. 
human race. It means, in the next | 1918: increased attractiveness. 
place, that there should be about | Trees 2 Roadside trees protect the road- | of an improved highway by protect- 
this memorial a lofty and senti- | , 
mental appeal, in keeping with the | I think that I shall never see 
principles of Justice, Truth and Lib- A poem lovely as a tree. 
erty for which these men fought A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
and died. In the third place, the A-ainst the earth’s sweet flowing 
memorial should be a living, grow- | ‘breast. 


ing monument which will increase | 
in strength and meaning with the | A tree that looks at God all day 
passing of the years and with the | And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 


growing power of democracy. A tree may in summer wear 


Value of Roadside Trees 


Some of the many values of trees, 7 Roadside trees prevent erosion | 
| on sloping banks. 





The red maple | ' 
| grows much more rapidly than the | | 


9 Roadside trees prolong the life | Norway or sugar maple. It is su- | 
perior to the silver or white maple 


bed, shelter and shade the roadway | ing the roadbed from the intense | for street planting, as it is not so 


and render it otherwise more usable _ heat of the summer sun. | easily injured by wind-storms. It | 
as a means for travel and traffic. | 10 Roadside trees may be grouped | should be planted in a rich, moist 
3 Roadside trees may serve as a | and arranged so as to exhibit to the | soil. This maple is fairly free from | 
source of food when nut-bearing, | best advantage the most delightful | insect attack, and is especially de- 
fruit and sugar maple trees are used | scenery of the countryside. sirable for country highways. 
for planting. New York State with its compre- 11 Gingko, or maidenhair tree. 
4 Belts of roadside trees may | hensive network of improved public While the gingko grows slowly, it 
serve as wind breaks, preventing the | highways and its extensive variety | will thrive in any kind of soil. It is 
drifting of snow within the highway | of scenery offers vast possibilities | a long-lived tree and absolutely free 
aun —- ange tribute, — A nest of robins in her hair; and sheltering fields and farm build- | for gee * age planting and pres- | from insect attack and tree disease. 
to America’s heroes than groups an : ings from wintry winds. ervation. e thousands of good | It responds well to pruning and any 
rows of trees and individual trees in — heten n ecacgiehpeggy 5 Roadside trees tend to cool and | trees now found should be covey desirable shape may be formed by 
their home communities. They can P “4 b f - purify the air in summer. guarded and improved while the mil- . 
be planted along the streets and ave- oems are made by fools like me 6 Roadside trees attract and har- | lions of additional trees are being 12 Hackberry. The hackberry is 
nues and highways, in parks and ' But only God can make a tree. bor birds, thus assisting agriculture. | planted. a native tree that will grow well in | A country highway in northern New York 

















